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Abstract 


Numerical  modelling  of  a  helmeted  head  undergoing  ballistic  impact  has  been  undertaken 
using  a  number  of  finite  element  codes  and  models.  The  composite  helmet  model 
developed  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  has  been  combined  with  a  model  of  the  human 
head,  originally  developed  for  automotive  crash  studies  and  extended  to  consider  trauma 
due  to  ballistic  impact  by  ESI  and  the  Delegation  Generale  pour  TArmement  (DGA). 
Conversion  of  the  Waterloo  helmet  model  from  the  VEC-DYNA  format,  in  which  it  was 
originally  developed,  to  the  PAM-CRASH  code  format  were  unsuccessful  because  of 
incompatibilities  between  the  Waterloo  composite  damage  model’s  treatment  of 
delamination  damage  and  the  PAM-CRASH  contact  surface  implementation.  With  the 
DGA’s  permission,  the  DGA  head  model  was  successfully  converted  to  the  VEC-DYNA. 
Simulations  were  performed  using  the  combined  helmet  and  head  model  to  obtain 
preliminary  predictions  of  the  behind  armour  blunt  trauma  resulting  from  projectile 
impacts  on  the  helmet.  The  threat  considered  was  a  1.1  g  FSP  impacting  the  front  of  the 
helmet  at  586  m/s.  Results  from  the  simulations  included  contact  forces  and  head 
accelerations  resulting  from  the  impact  of  the  delaminated  back  plane  of  the  composite 
helmet  with  the  skull.  Inadequate  refinement  of  the  existing  head  mesh  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  impact  sites  was  shown  to  limit  the  accurate  prediction  of  the  local  contact  conditions. 

Resume 


Des  simulations  numeriques  de  la  tete  coiffee  d’un  casque  composite  sujet  a  des  impacts 
balistiques  ont  ete  faites  avec  des  codes  et  des  modeles  par  elements  finis.  Le  modele  du 
casque  composite  developpe  par  l’Universite  de  Waterloo  a  ete  jumele  a  un  modele  de 
tete  humaine,  mis  au  point  a  l’origine  par  la  societe  ESI  et  la  Delegation  Generale  pour 
TArmement  (DGA)  pour  les  besoins  d’etudes  de  choc  de  Tindustrie  automobile  et 
modifie  pour  inclure  1’effet  traumatique  cause  par  Timpact  de  projectiles  balistiques.  Le 
transfert  du  modele  de  casque  de  Waterloo,  ecrit  a  Torigine  en  format  VEC-DYNA,  au 
code  PAM-CRASH  de  la  societe  ESI  n’a  pas  fonctionne  en  raison  d’une  incompatibilite 
entre  le  traitement  de  la  delamination  du  modele  d’endommagement  de  composite  de 
Waterloo  et  du  modele  de  contact  de  surface  de  PAM-CRASH.  Avec  l’autorisation  de  la 
DGA,  le  model  de  tete  a  done  ete  converti  en  VEC-DYNA  avec  succes.  Des  simulations 
ont  done  ete  executees  pour  le  modele  combine  tete/casque  afin  de  d’obtenir  des  donnees 
preliminaries  sur  Teffet  arriere  resultant  d’un  projectile  balistique  qui  frappe  un  casque. 
La  menace  etudiee  consiste  en  un  fragment  simule  de  1,1  g  qui  frappe  le  devant  d’un 
casque  a  une  vitesse  de  586  m/s.  Les  resultats  de  la  simulation  numerique  nous  donnent 
la  force  de  contact  et  Tacceleration  de  la  tete  causee  par  Timpact  du  plan  interieur  du 
casque  composite  delamine  sur  le  crane.  Le  maillage  inadequat  du  modele  de  tete  autour 
du  point  d’impact  limite  la  precision  des  previsions  des  conditions  de  contact  local. 
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Executive  Summary 


Current  testing  standards  for  ballistic  composite  helmets  focus  on  the  prevention  of 
projectile  penetration,  while  the  deformation  of  the  laminate  is  generally  ignored. 
However,  the  current  consensus  from  research  on  the  ballistic  impact  response  of 
laminated  helmets  is  that  even  in  a  non-perforating  impact  the  helmet  wearer  can  still 
suffer  serious  head  injuries  resulting  from  contact  with  the  delaminated  helmet  interior. 
To  support  further  optimisation  of  the  ballistic  performance  of  laminated  helmets,  an 
improved  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  delamination  process  of  the  helmet  interior 
and  its  subsequent  impact  with  the  head  of  the  helmet  wearer  is  required. 

The  University  of  Waterloo  composite  damage  model,  designed  to  predict  the  penetration 
and  delamination  response  of  ballistically  impacted  laminated  panels,  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  predict  the  ballistic  response  of  composite  helmets  using  the 
VEC-DYNA  finite  element  hydrocode.  In  order  to  investigate  the  behind  armour  blunt 
trauma  associated  with  non-perforating  impacts  on  the  helmet,  the  numerical  model  of  a 
PASGT  helmet  was  combined  with  a  head  model  provided  by  the  French  Delegation 
Generate  pour  1’armement  (DGA).  Since  the  DGA  head  model  was  formatted  to  run 
within  the  PAM-CRASH  finite  element  code,  the  Waterloo  composite  damage  model 
needed  to  be  implemented  within  PAM-CRASH  to  enable  collaborative  exchange  with 
the  DGA.  However,  PAM-CRASH  was  found  incapable  of  representing  delaminations 
and  modifications  to  remedy  this  problem  have  not  been  made  available  by  ESI  to  date. 

With  the  permission  of  the  DGA,  the  University  of  Waterloo  converted  the  head  model  to 
VEC-DYNA  format  as  a  work-around  to  the  problems  encountered  in  PAM-CRASH. 
Once  the  conversion  was  completed,  it  was  possible  to  perform  simulations  of  ballistic 
impacts  on  the  combined  helmet-head  model  and  preliminary  predictions  of  the  contact 
forces  resulting  from  the  impact  of  the  backplane  with  the  skull  have  been  obtained. 

At  present,  the  existing  head  model  requires  mesh  refinement  in  the  vicinity  of  the  impact 
sites  to  accurately  capture  local  contact  conditions.  There  is  also  a  need  to  migrate  the 
Waterloo  composite  damage  model  from  VEC-DYNA  to  the  more  advanced  proprietary 
version  of  LS-DYNA.  The  skull  re-meshing  task  is  underway  in  follow-on  work  in  an 
internally  funded  project  at  Waterloo  while  a  joint  project  with  UBC  under  DREV 
funding  will  address  the  delamination  interface  implementation  in  LS-DYNA. 
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SOMMAIRE 


Les  methode  de  tests  balistiques  actuelles  pour  les  casques  en  materiaux  composites 
mettent  1’ accent  sur  la  prevention  de  la  penetration  des  projectiles  alors  que  la 
deformation  et  la  delamination  sont  generalement  peu  etudiees.  Cependant,  il  y  a  un 
consensus  en  recherche  qui  reconnait  qu’un  impact  balistique  sur  un  casque  lamine  meme 
non  perfore,  peut  resulter  en  un  contact  a  la  tete  cause  par  la  delamination  des  couches 
interieurs  du  casque  qui  peut  provoquer  un  traumatisme  serieux.  Afin  d’optimiser  les 
performances  balistiques  des  casques  en  lamine  du  futur,  une  meilleure  comprehension 
de  la  nature  du  processus  de  delamination  des  couches  interieures  des  casques  et  des 
impacts  subsequents  avec  la  tete  est  necessaire. 

Le  modele  d’endommagement  de  composite  de  l’Universite  de  Waterloo  conqu  pour 
predire  la  reponse  en  penetration  et  en  delamination  de  structure  laminee  sollicitee  par  un 
impact  en  balistique,  a  ete  utilise  avec  succes  pour  predire  la  reponse  balistique  d’un 
casque  en  composite.  Le  modele  utilise  la  plate-forme  d’elements  finis  par  hydrocode 
VEC-DYNA.  Afin  de  pouvoir  etudier  le  traumatisme  cause  par  l’effet  arriere  d’une 
armure,  en  l’occurrence  l’impact  non  perforant  d’un  casque  composite,  le  modele 
numerique  du  casque  PASGT  a  ete  combine  au  le  modele  de  tete  mis  au  point  par  la 
Delegation  Generate  Franpaise  pour  l’armement  (DGA).  Afin  de  beneficier  du  modele  de 
tete  mis  au  point  pour  fonctionner  dans  le  code  PAM-CRASH  et  de  permettre  une 
collaboration  fructueuse  avec  la  DGA,  le  modele  composite  de  l’Universite  de  Waterloo 
devait  etre  incorpore  dans  le  code  PAM-CRASH.  Malheureusement,  le  code  PAM- 
CRASH  n’a  pas  permis  la  representation  adequate  du  processus  de  delamination  et  les 
modifications  requises  pour  corriger  le  probleme  n’ont  pas  ete  rendues  disponibles  a  ce 
jour  par  la  societe  ESI,  proprietaire  du  code  PAM-CRASH.  Afin  de  contoumer  le 
probleme  lie  au  code  PAM-CRASH  et  avec  la  permission  de  la  DGA,  l’Universite  de 
Waterloo  a  converti  le  modele  de  tete  pour  le  rendre  operationnel  dans  le  code  VEC- 
DYNA.  Une  fois  ce  travail  effectue,  il  a  ete  possible  de  faire  les  premieres  simulations 
d’impact  balistique  des  modes  combines  tete-casque  et  de  faire  des  predictions 
preliminaires  sur  les  forces  de  contact  resultant  de  l’impact  de  la  deformation  du  plan 
arriere  d’un  casque  avec  le  crane. 

Les  travaux  futurs  necessitent  un  raffinement  du  maillage  autour  du  point  d’impact  pour 
obtenir  precisement  les  conditions  locales  de  contact.  Il  faut  egalement  faire  le  transfert 
du  modele  d’endommagement  des  composites  de  Waterloo  du  code  VEC-DYNA  vers  la 
version  du  code  plus  recente  et  plus  performante,  c.-a-d.  LS-DYNA.  Le  remaillage  du 
crane  est  en  cours  a  l’Universite  de  Waterloo  et  un  projet  conjoint  entre  celle-ci  et 
FUniversite  de  Colombie-Britannique  (UBC)  est  en  cours  pour  faire  l’interface  du 
modele  de  delamination  de  VEC-DYNA  vers  LS-DYNA. 
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1.  Introduction 


1.1  Motivation 

Helmets  designed  to  protect  the  head  under  ballistic  impact  are  commonly  fabricated 
from  laminated  composites.  Research  into  the  ballistic  impact  response  of  laminated 
materials  is  still  mainly  empirical  in  nature.  This  empirical  approach  results  in  high  costs 
involved  in  the  design  and  testing  of  improved  protection  against  more  severe  threats  and 
in  the  application  of  new  materials.  Current  testing  standards  for  ballistic  helmets  focus 
on  the  prevention  of  projectile  penetration,  while  the  deformation  of  the  laminate  is 
generally  ignored. 

However,  the  current  consensus  from  research  on  the  ballistic  impact  response  of 
laminated  helmets  is  that  the  deformation  of  the  composite  is  of  vital  importance.  When 
helmets  are  impacted  at  velocities  close  to  the  ballistic  limit,  complete  perforation  might 
be  prevented,  but  the  projectile's  kinetic  energy  can  be  sufficient  to  separate  the  inner, 
non-perforated  laminate  layers  from  the  remainder  of  the  helmet.  This  separation  of  the 
helmet  interior  is  a  delamination  process  and  the  delaminated  layers  are  generally 
referred  to  as  the  backplane.  Therefore,  even  though  the  helmet  is  not  perforated,  the 
helmet  wearer  can  still  suffer  head  injuries  from  the  impact  of  the  delaminated  backplane 
with  the  head. 

To  support  further  optimisation  of  the  ballistic  performance  of  laminated  helmets,  an 
improved  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  backplane  delamination  process  and  the 
subsequent  impact  of  the  backplane  with  the  head  of  the  helmet  wearer  is  required.  The 
complex  response  of  composite  materials  to  ballistic  impact,  together  with  the  high  cost 
of  instrumented  ballistic  impact  tests  would  render  a  completely  experimental  approach 
expensive  and  time  consuming.  Numerical  modelling  can  provide  a  partial  solution  to 
this  problem,  since  it  allows  a  fast  and  relatively  inexpensive  means  of  gaining  insight 
into  the  parameters  determining  the  ballistic  impact  response  of  laminated  composites. 


1 .2  Objective  and  Strategy 

The  primary  objective  of  the  research  presented  in  this  report  was  to  develop  a  numerical 
model  to  predict  the  interactions  that  occur  between  the  helmet  shell  and  the  human  head 
during  ballistic  impact.  The  numerical  model  consisted  of  an  advanced  finite  element 
model  of  a  ballistic  helmet  developed  by  the  authors  of  this  report  as  part  of  a  previously 
DREV-funded  project  [1],  and  a  state-of-the-art  finite  element  head  model  supplied  by 
the  DGA  in  France. 

Since  the  helmet  and  head  model  were  developed  in  different  finite  element  codes  (the 
helmet  was  developed  within  VEC-DYNA,  whereas  the  head  model  was  developed 
within  PAM-CRASH),  both  models  were  adapted  to  enable  the  simulation  of  ballistic 
impacts  to  the  helmeted  head  in  both  codes.  This  way,  the  potential  of  each  code  to 
simulate  ballistic  impacts  on  helmeted  heads  could  be  evaluated  and  compared. 
Simulations  were  performed  with  the  combined  helmet-head  model  frontally  impacted  by 
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a  1.1  g  FSP  to  predict  time  histories  of  the  contact  force  between  the  head  and 
delaminated  backplane,  as  well  as  the  short  duration  head  accelerations  induced  by  the 
impact. 


1.3  Outline 

In  Chapter  2,  the  models  for  the  projectile,  helmet,  and  head  used  in  this  study  are 
presented  together  with  the  constitutive  models  describing  the  mechanical  response  of 
these  structures  and  the  corresponding  material  properties.  Chapter  3  presents  the  results 
obtained  with  simulations  in  both  PAM-CRASH  and  LS-DYNA.  Since  the  constitutive 
model  for  the  laminated  composites  was  originally  developed  within  VEC-DYNA,  this 
material  model  needed  to  be  translated  to  PAM-CRASH.  The  implementation  of  the 
composite  material  model  in  PAM-CRASH  was  evaluated  by  simulating  ballistic  impacts 
on  laminated  Kevlar  composite  panels  in  Section  3.2.  The  simulations  of  these  panel 
impacts  revealed  that  the  present  version  of  PAM-CRASH  was  incapable  of  representing 
the  delaminations  induced  by  the  impact.  Consequently,  the  DGA  head  model  was 
translated  to  VEC-DYNA  to  simulate  helmeted  head  impacts  in  Section  3.3.  Conclusions 
and  Recommendations  are  presented  in  Chapters  4  and  5,  respectively.  Further  details 
concerning  some  aspects  of  the  model(s)  can  be  found  in  several  research  papers  attached 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 
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2.  Model  Description 


2 . 1  Mesh  Characteristics 

2.1.1  Projectile  Meshes 

Figure  1  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  1.1  g,  22  calibre  chisel  nose  FSP  (MIL-P-46593) 
used  in  this  study.  The  FSP  mesh  is  given  in  Figure  lb,  which  consists  entirely  of  8-node 
brick  elements  with  single  point  (reduced)  integration.  The  spin  of  the  FSP  was  not 
modelled. 


b)  Mesh 


Figure  1 :  FSP  dimensions  and  mesh. 


2.1.2  Helmet  Meshes 

The  accuracy  of  a  finite  element  simulation  generally  improves  with  increased  mesh 
density.  However,  a  reduction  in  element  size  increases  the  computational  costs.  Since 
the  deformation  in  ballistically  impacted  helmets  was  found  to  be  localised  in  the 
impacted  area  [1],  a  gradient  in  mesh  density  was  applied  with  sufficiently  small 
elements  in  the  impacted  area  and  larger  elements  elsewhere.  This  gradient  in  mesh 
density  provided  sufficiently  accurate  results  in  the  impacted  area,  without  increasing  the 
computational  time  too  drastically.  The  various  impact  locations  considered  in  this  study 
required  corresponding  mesh  gradients.  The  meshes  developed  for  each  impact  location 
are  presented  in  the  following. 

The  geometry  of  the  helmet  was  represented  by  measuring  the  position  of  about  16000 
points  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  PASGT  helmet.  The  co-ordinates  of  these  points  were 
imported  in  I-DEAS  Master  Series  6  [2]  to  construct  a  surface  representation  of  the 
helmet  outer  geometry.  The  helmet  inner  geometry  was  obtained  by  scaling  of  the  outer 
surface  such  that  the  helmet  thickness  was  9.5  mm  on  average,  which  corresponded  to  the 
thickness  of  the  actual  helmet.  Connecting  the  helmet  outer  and  inner  surfaces  resulted  in 
a  3-D  representation  of  the  helmet. 

The  helmet  suspension  system  was  not  modelled.  The  effects  of  not  modelling  the 
suspension  system  were  evaluated  in  preliminary  simulations  of  impacts  with  1.1  g  FSPs. 
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It  was  found  that  for  low  mass  projectiles,  the  effects  of  the  impact  were  localised  in  the 
impacted  area  and  that  the  rigid  body  motion  of  the  helmet  was  negligible.  Therefore, 
modeling  the  suspension  was  not  deemed  necessary.  However,  future  simulations  of 
impacts  with  high-mass  projectiles  most  likely  require  modelling  of  the  suspension 
system. 

The  helmet  solid  model  was  meshed  in  I-DEAS  using  brick  elements.  To  limit  the  total 
number  of  elements  in  the  helmet  mesh,  only  part  of  the  mesh  was  allowed  to  delaminate 
during  the  simulated  impact.  The  size  of  the  area  for  which  delamination  was  enabled 
was  based  on  previously  performed  impact  tests  on  Kevlar  helmets  [3]  and  flat  panels  [1]. 
The  delamination  area  in  the  helmet  mesh  was  chosen  to  be  larger  than  the  delaminated 
area  observed  in  these  tests  to  avoid  artificial  boundary  effects  on  the  delamination 
growth  in  the  simulations.  The  delamination  area  consisted  of  19  layers  and  each  layer 
contained  2  elements  over  its  thickness,  resulting  in  a  total  of  38  elements  over  the  helmet 
thickness  in  the  delamination  area.  Delamination  was  enabled  by  inserting  a  discrete 
delamination  interface  between  adjacent  layers.  This  delamination  interface  is  outlined  in 
Section  2.2.2.  A  custom-made  piece  of  software  was  used  to  divide  the  mesh  volume  in 
the  delamination  areas  into  layers  and  to  automatically  insert  delamination  interfaces 
between  adjacent  layers.  The  mesh  density  was  gradually  decreased  outside  the 
delamination  area  to  20  and  10  elements  over  the  helmet  thickness.  The  parts  with 
different  mesh  densities  were  connected  by  tied  interfaces. 

Frontal 

Figure  2  shows  the  helmet  mesh  developed  to  simulate  frontal  impacts,  together  with  a 
close-up  view  of  the  refined  mesh  in  the  impacted  area. 


Figure  2:  Helmet  mesh  for  frontal  impacts. 


Rear 

The  helmet  mesh  used  in  simulations  of  rear  impacts  is  presented  in  Figure  3.  Similar  to 
the  mesh  shown  in  Figure  2,  this  mesh  is  refined  in  the  impact  area  and  the  element  size 
increases  outside  this  area. 
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Figure  3:  Helmet  mesh  for  rear  impacts. 


2.1.3  DGA  Head  Model 


Mesh 

A  three-dimensional  finite  element  model  of  a  50th  percentile  human  head  was  used  for 
this  study.  The  model  was  originally  developed  at  Wayne  State  University  (WSU)  [4] 
and  later  modified  by  the  ESI  group  and  the  DGA,  respectively.  The  model  contains  the 
main  anatomical  components  of  the  human  head,  including  a  three-layered  skull  (inner 
and  outer  table,  diploe),  facial  bones,  meninges  (falx,  tentorium,  pia),  CSF,  venous 
sinuses,  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  brain  stem,  ventricles.  The  final  version  of  the  head 
model  as  obtained  from  the  DGA  is  presented  in  Figure  4. 


Skull  Meninges  Brain 

Figure  4:  DGA  head  model. 
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The  part  of  the  skull  covering  the  brain  (the  neurocranium)  is  modelled  as  a  three-layered 
sandwich  structure  with  a  hard  outer  and  inner  shell  (outer  and  inner  tables)  covering  the 
porous  diploe.  In  the  head  model,  the  inner  and  outer  table  were  modelled  with  shell 
elements,  whereas  the  diploe  was  modelled  by  solid  elements.  The  facial  bones  were 
only  modelled  to  accurately  represent  the  inertial  properties  of  the  human  head  and  were 
represented  by  shell  elements  in  the  model.  The  CSF  is  a  fluid  layer  separating  the  brain 
from  the  skull.  The  meninges  (falx,  tentorium,  pia)  are  tough  membranes  inside  the  head. 
The  pia  covers  the  entire  brain,  the  falx  separates  both  brain  hemispheres,  and  the 
tentorium  separates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum.  The  brain  consists  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  brainstem.  The  ventricles  are  fluid-filled  cavities  inside  the 
brain. 

The  original  model  developed  by  WSU  was  validated  against  the  intracranial  pressure 
data  obtained  by  Nahum  et  al.  [5].  However,  the  changes  made  by  ESI  and  the  DGA 
were  not  validated,  although  the  DGA  used  the  mesh  to  simulate  impact  tests  on  gel- 
filled  human  skulls. 

A  thorough  check  of  the  DGA  head  model  revealed  a  considerable  number  of  elements 
that  were  highly  deformed  in  their  initial  state.  These  poorly  defined  elements  affect  the 
accuracy  of  model,  especially  if  they  are  located  in  areas  with  high  deformations.  Most 
of  these  elements  were  located  in  the  diploe  and  CSF  part  of  the  mesh  and  were  3D 
elements  with  less  than  8  nodes.  An  example  of  two  of  these  elements  is  given  in 
Figure  5.  These  elements  seemed  to  be  major  causes  of  numerical  instabilities  such  as 
hourglassing.  Therefore,  these  elements  need  to  be  adjusted  or  even  removed  if 
necessary.  Modifying  the  head  model  was  not  part  of  the  current  project  and,  therefore, 
these  adjustments  were  left  for  a  future  project. 


Figure  5:  Example  of  poorly  defined  elements  in  DGA  Head  Model. 


Skull-Brain  interface 

The  CSF  is  a  layer  of  fluid  separating  the  brain  from  the  skull,  acting  as  a  natural  shock 
absorber  for  the  brain  and  an  interface  enabling  relative  motion  between  the  skull  and  the 
brain.  Two  different  approaches  are  commonly  used  to  model  the  skull-brain  interface. 
One  approach  models  the  CSF  as  a  solid  with  a  very  small  shear  modulus,  forcing  the 
compliant  CSF  layer  to  accommodate  relative  skull-brain  motion  [6]-[9].  The  other 
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approach  uses  a  contact  interface  to  allow  relative  motion  between  the  skull  and  the  brain 
[10]-[17]. 

The  DGA  Head  Model  used  the  latter  approach  with  a  contact  interface  between  the  CSF 
layer  and  the  inner  table.  The  sliding  interface  was  only  capable  of  transmitting 
compressive  forces  between  CSF  and  the  inner  table.  The  CSF  would  separate  from  the 
inner  table  once  a  tensile  force  existed  between  the  two  structures,  resulting  in  a  gap 
between  the  CSF  and  the  inner  table.  This  is  a  drawback  of  the  sliding  interface,  since  in 
a  real  human  head  no  gap  will  occur  between  the  CSF  and  the  inner  table. 


Foramen  Magnum 

The  foramen  magnum  is  a  large  opening  at  the  base  of  the  skull  that  facilitates  continuity 
between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  at  the  head-neck  junction.  The  foramen  magnum  is 
thought  to  act  as  a  pressure  release  mechanism  for  the  brain.  The  foramen  magnum  is 
most  commonly  modelled  by  means  of  a  contact  interface,  allowing  the  CSF  to  slide 
without  friction  along  the  foramen  magnum  [13]-[17].  This  approach  was  also  used  in 
the  DGA  model. 

2.2  CONSTITUTIVE  MODELS 

2.2.1  Projectile  Materials 

The  1.1  g  FSP  was  modelled  as  an  elastic-plastic  material  with  isotropic  hardening.  The 
material  parameters  are  given  in  Table  1. 

Table  1 :  Material  properties  adopted  for  1.1  g  FSP. 


E  [GPa] 

v[-] 

Sv  [MPa] 

H  [MPa] 

206.8 

0.3 

1034.2 

685.0 

E:  Young’s  modulus  v:  Poisson’s  ratio 
Sy:  yield  strength  H:  hardening  modulus 


2.2.2  Helmet  Materials 


Material  Model 

Penetration  failure,  fibre  breakage,  matrix  cracking,  and  delamination  are  generally 
considered  to  be  the  principal  damage  mechanisms  in  ballistically  impacted  laminates 
[6]-[20].  In  general,  these  damage  modes  interact  and  are  strongly  dependent  on  the 
impact  conditions  [21].  A  post-failure  damage  model  has  been  previously  developed  by 
the  authors  of  this  report  to  predict  the  response  of  laminated  composites  to  ballistic 
impact  [1].  The  damage  model  was  based  on  Continuum  Damage  Mechanics  (CDM) 
theory  [23],  [24]  and  was  implemented  in  the  explicit,  non-linear  three-dimensional  finite 
element  code  VEC-DYNA  [25]. 
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A  distinction  was  made  between  intralaminar  and  interlaminar  damage  modes.  The 
intralaminar  damage  modes  (fibre  breakage,  matrix  cracking,  penetration  failure)  were 
modelled  within  the  element  constitutive  routines  and  implemented  in  a  user-defined 
material  subroutine.  The  interlaminar  failure  mode  included  delamination  and  was 
treated  using  discrete  interfaces  inserted  between  layers  of  elements,  allowing  the 
formation  of  a  discrete  delaminated  backplane  during  the  final  stages  of  the  laminate 
penetration  process.  The  following  will  give  a  concise  description  of  the  composite 
damage  model.  For  a  more  extensive  description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  [1]. 


Intralaminar  Damage 

The  onset  and  growth  of  intralaminar  damage  was  predicted  using  strain-based  damage 
criteria,  relating  the  relevant  strain  measures  to  corresponding  critical  strains: 


/,=  S 


-  rk  >  0 :  damage 


(1) 


where  k=l,4  denote  the  damage  mode,  i,j  the  strain  directions  (1,2:  in-plane;  3: 
transverse),  £y  the  strain  components,  %  the  corresponding  failure  strains,  mk  the  damage 
exponents,  and  r*  the  damage  thresholds.  The  damage  modes,  k,  ranged  from  in-plane 
tensile  (1,2),  compressive  penetration  (3),  and  shear  penetration  (4).  Since  only  woven 
laminated  composites  were  considered  in  this  study,  in-plane  tensile  damage 
corresponded  to  fibre  breakage  in  both  weave  directions.  An  element  erosion  algorithm 
was  applied  to  simulate  cratering  of  the  laminate  by  the  projectile  for  elements  failing  in 
either  the  compressive  or  shear  penetration  mode.  The  failure  strains  used  in  the  above 
damage  criteria  were  obtained  from  the  appropriate  stress-strain  relations  for  the 
composite  laminate  through: 


(2) 


where  Sy  represent  the  strength  values  and  Ey  are  the  corresponding  stiffness  values 
(Young’s  or  shear  modulus). 

Once  either  of  the  above  criteria  is  exceeded,  the  onset  or  growth  of  damage  is  related  to 
stiffness  losses  in  the  material  by  the  damage  variables  wy : 


E,=Q-w9)E0 


wy  =  1  -  exp 


-1 


mke 


£u 


Y"( 


V  *  J 


(3) 


where  E0  are  the  undamaged  stiffness  parameters.  A  graphical  representation  of  the 
effect  of  progressive  damage  on  the  stiffness  variables  and  the  effect  of  the  damage 
exponent  m  are  given  in  Figure  6. 
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a)  Effect  of  post-failure  model  on  stiffness  b)  Effect  of  damage  exponent  m 

Figure  6:  Post-failure  damage  model. 

The  various  damage  modes  presented  in  Equation  1  were  coupled.  The  damage  coupling 
was  such  that  in  case  of  tensile  damage  (modes  1  and  2),  stiffness  reduction  occurred  in 
the  loading  direction  and  in  all  shear  directions.  For  the  penetration  damage  modes 
(modes  3  and  4),  the  damage  coupling  was  chosen  such  that  all  stiffness  values  were 
reduced  as  soon  as  damage  grew  in  either  of  the  two  penetration  modes.  The  stiffness 
matrix  was  updated  according  to  changes  in  the  damage  variables  wy. 


Interlaminar  Damage 

The  interlaminar  failure  mode  included  delamination  and  was  simulated  using  discrete 
interfaces  inserted  between  each  ply  of  the  laminate  mesh.  The  discrete  delamination 
interface  was  based  on  an  existing  contact  algorithm  in  LS-DYNA  and  can  be  visualised 
by  springs  that  resist  motion  between  adjacent  layers.  The  discrete  delamination 
interface  incorporates  two  different  modes:  the  delamination  and  penetration  mode. 

The  delamination  mode  is  activated  when  tensile  and/or  shear  forces  exist  in  the 
interface.  The  delamination  interface  resists  these  forces  until  the  following  failure 
criterion  is  exceeded: 


F  = 

delam 


f  \2 

/  v 

o„ 

(7C 

n 

+ 

S 

S„ 

s. 

n  / 

s  J 

- 1  >  0 :  failure 


(4) 


where  <7„  and  crv  are  the  normal  and  shear  interface  stresses,  respectively,  and  Sn  and  Ss 
the  corresponding  strength  values.  When  the  delamination  criterion  is  exceeded,  the 
interface  no  longer  resists  separation  of  the  connected  plies,  simulating  inter-ply 
cracking.  This  treatment  of  delamination  allowed  the  formation  of  a  discrete  delaminated 
backplane  during  the  final  stages  of  the  laminate  penetration  process. 

The  penetration  mode  of  the  delamination  interface  is  activated  when  the  nodes  in  the 
interface  penetrate  the  opposing  elements.  The  interface  detects  this  penetration  and 
moves  the  penetrating  nodes  back  out  of  the  elements.  The  penetration  mode  of  the 
delamination  interface  remains  active  once  the  interface  has  failed  in  the  delamination 
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mode.  This  way,  the  delaminated  plies  are  prevented  from  penetrating  each  other  when 
the  interlaminar  crack  closes.  As  was  mentioned  previously,  elements  that  fail  in  either 
the  compressive  or  shear  penetration  mode  are  deleted  from  the  mesh  to  simulate  the 
formation  of  a  crater  by  the  projectile.  When  this  happens,  the  delamination  interface  is 
updated  to  remove  those  interface  sections  that  are  attached  to  the  deleted  elements. 


Material  Properties 

The  ballistic  helmets  considered  in  this  study  were  fabricated  from  woven  aramid 
(Kevlar-29)  fabric  laminae  embedded  in  a  PVB  phenolic  resin  (MIL-C-44050,  MIL-H- 
44099 A).  Material  properties  were  obtained  from  data  found  in  the  literature  [1],  which 
were  modified  to  obtain  closer  agreement  with  experimental  data  from  ballistic  impact 
tests  on  flat  panels  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  helmets.  The  adopted  values  for  the 
material  properties  used  in  the  simulations  of  the  ballistic  impacts  on  the  Kevlar  helmets 
are  summarised  in  Table  2  and  Table  3. 


Table  2:  Elastic  properties  adopted  for  woven  Kevlar  in  helmet  model. 


Ei  1,22  [GPa] 

E33  [GPa] 

V21  H 

V31,32  ["] 

G,2  [GPa] 

G23.31  [GPa] 

P  [g/cm3] 

18.5 

6.0 

0.25 

0.77 

2.715 

1.23 

E:  Young’s  modulus  v:  Poisson’s  ratio 

G:  shear  modulus  p:  density 


Table  3:  Strength  properties  adopted  for  woven  Kevlar  in  helmet  model. 


Si  1.22  [MPa] 

S23.31  [MPa] 

S„  [MPa] 

Ss  [MPa] 

555.0 

I^HEEsEHH 

77.0 

1086.0 

34.5 

9.0 

2.2.3  Head  Materials 

Since  the  head  model  was  originally  developed  within  PAM-CRASH,  this  section  will 
focus  on  the  PAM-CRASH  material  models  used  to  represent  the  components  comprising 
the  head.  The  VEC-DYNA  material  models  used  for  the  translation  of  the  head  model  to 
VEC-DYNA  are  presented  in  Section  2.3.  Since  the  various  structures  comprising  the 
head  differ  considerably  in  their  mechanical  response,  a  number  of  different  material 
models  were  used  in  the  DGA  head  model.  The  material  properties  for  the  various 
components  of  the  head  model  are  given  in  Table  4-Table  6.  These  material  models  and 
properties  were  based  on  data  published  in  literature 


Table  4:  Components  in  head  model  with  elastic  plastic  hydrodynamic 
solid  properties  (PAM-CRASH  material  model  7) 


Structure 

p  [g/mm3] 

G  [GPa] 

SY  [GPa] 

H  [GPa] 

T  [GPa] 

Cl  [GPa] 

CSF 

1.04e-03 

0.002 

1.0e+04 

1.0e-05 

-1 ,0e+08 

0.219 

p:  density  H:  hardening  modulus 

G:  shear  modulus  T :  tension  cut-off 

Sy:  yield  strength  equation  of  state  constant 
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Table  5:  Components  in  head  model  with  elastic  plastic  solid  properties 
(PAM-CRASH  material  model  1 ) 


Structure 

591 

G  [GPa] 

Sv  [GPa] 

H  [GPa] 

K  [GPa] 

Sinus 

Ventricles 

HH!B 

5.0e-07 

10.0 

1.49e-05 

0.219 

White  matter 
Brainstem 

2.68e-04 

2.0 

5.0e-05 

0.349 

Grey  matter 

1.68e-04 

2.0 

5.0e-05 

0.219 

Diploe 

1.75e-03 

1.1 

1.0e+10 

1.0e-07 

1.598 

p:  density  H:  hardening  modulus 

G:  shear  modulus  K:  bulk  modulus 

Sy:  yield  strength 


Table  6:  Components  in  head  model  with  elastic  shell  properties 
(PAM-CRASH  material  model  101) 


Structure 

p  [g/mm3] 

E  [GPa] 

v[-] 

Tentorium 

Dura-sinus 

Falx 

1.133e-03 

0.45 

Pia 

1.133e-03 

Inner  table 
Outer  table 

3.0e-03 

5.465 

Face 

3.0e-03 

5.54 

0.22 

p:  density  v:  Poisson’s  ratio 

E:  Young’s  modulus 


2 . 3  Translation  of  Head  Model  to  VEC-DYNA 

The  head  model  was  translated  from  the  original  PAM-CRASH  format  to  the  VEC- 
DYNA  format  so  that  it  could  be  run  in  VEC-D  YNA.  This  translation  was  performed  by 
a  custom-made  piece  of  software.  When  the  translated  head  model  was  run  in  VEC- 
DYNA,  problems  were  encountered  which  were  related  to  the  element  connectivity  of  a 
number  of  elements.  Further  examination  of  these  elements  revealed  that  they  all  were 
solid  elements  with  less  than  8  nodes  (i.e.,  5,  6,  or  7  nodes).  VEC-D  YNA  does  allow  6- 
noded  solids,  but  the  element  connectivity  of  these  elements  differs  from  that  in  PAM- 
CRASH.  The  custom-made  translator  was  modified  so  that  the  6-noded  solids  were 
translated  to  the  correct  element  connectivity.  Contrary  to  PAM-CRASH,  VEC-DYNA 
does  not  allow  5-  or  7-noded  solid  elements.  The  custom-made  translator  was  modified 
so  that  the  5-  and  7-noded  solids  in  PAM-CRASH  were  translated  to  degenerated  solid 
elements  (8  nodes)  in  VEC-DYNA  by  defining  2  or  3  coincident  nodes.  Once  these 
changes  were  made,  the  translated  head  model  could  be  run  in  VEC-DYNA. 

The  numbering  and  input  format  of  the  material  models  in  VEC-DYNA  differ  from  those 
in  PAM-CRASH.  Therefore,  the  material  models  used  in  PAM-CRASH  for  the  various 
components  of  the  head  model  needed  to  be  transferred  to  similar  material  models  in 
VEC-DYNA.  Table  7-Table  9  give  the  VEC-DYNA  representation  of  the  PAM-CRASH 
material  models  given  in  Table  4-Table  6. 
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Table  7:  Components  in  head  model  with  elastic  plastic  hydrodynamic  solid  properties 

(VEC-DYNA  material  model  10) 


Structure 

p  [g/mm3] 

G  [GPa] 

■iilfUfilM 

Pc  [GPa] 

Cl  [GPa] 

CSF 

1.04e-03 

0.002 

-1.0e+08 

0.219 

p:  density  Eh:  hardening  modulus 

G:  shear  modulus  Pc:  pressure  cut-off 

a0:  yield  strength  Cl :  equation  of  state  constant 


Table  8:  Components  in  head  model  with  isotropic  elastic  plastic 
properties  (VEC-DYNA  material  model  12) 


Structure 

p  [g/mm3] 

G  [GPa] 

Sv  [GPa] 

Eh  [GPa] 

K  [GPa] 

Sinus 

Ventricles 

1.04e-03 

5.0e-07 

10.0 

1.49e-05 

0.219 

White  matter 
Brainstem 

1.04e-03 

2.68e-04 

2.0 

5.0e-05 

0.349 

Grey  matter 

1.04e-03 

1.68e-04 

2.0 

5.0e-05 

0.219 

Diploe 

1.75e-03 

1.1 

1.0e+10 

1.0e-07 

1.598 

p:  density  Eh:  hardening  modulus 

G:  shear  modulus  K:  bulk  modulus 

Sy:  yield  strength 


Table  9:  Components  in  head  model  with  elastic  properties 
(VEC-DYNA  material  model  1) 


Structure 

p  [g/mm3] 

E  [GPa] 

v  r-i 

Tentorium 

Dura-sinus 

Falx 

1.133e-03 

0.0315 

0.45 

Pia 

1.133e-03 

0.0115 

0.45 

Inner  table 
Outer  table 

3.0e-03 

5.465 

0.22 

Face 

3.0e-03 

5.54 

0.22 

p:  density  v:  Poisson’s  ratio 

E:  Young’s  modulus 
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3.  Simulations 


3 . 1  Implementation  of  Composite  Damage  Model  in  PAM-CRASH 

The  composite  damage  model  described  in  Section  2.2.2  was  originally  implemented  in 
VEC-DYNA  [1].  Since  the  DGA  Head  Model  was  developed  within  the  PAM-CRASH 
finite  element  code,  the  damage  model  was  implemented  in  PAM-CRASH  to  enable  the 
simulation  of  ballistic  impacts  to  helmeted  heads  in  PAM-CRASH.  The  existing 
composite  damage  model  in  PAM-CRASH  was  modified  to  represent  the  damage  model 
described  in  Section  2.2.2.  The  required  material  properties,  as  given  in  Table  2  and 
Table  3,  are  entered  in  PAM-CRASH  as  PLY-data  according  to  the  definitions  presented 
in  Table  10. 

Table  10:  Definition  of  material  properties  for  composite  damage  model 
implementation  in  PAM-CRASH. 
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3 .2  Simulation  of  Panel  Impacts  in  PAM-CRASH 

A  large  number  of  ballistic  impact  tests  on  flat  Kevlar  panels  with  a  range  of  projectiles 
and  impact  velocities  were  simulated  in  VEC-DYNA  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the 
composite  damage  model  [1].  These  simulations  showed  that  the  model  was  capable  of 
accurately  predicting  the  experimental  data.  The  simulations  were  repeated  with  the 
implementation  of  the  composite  damage  model  in  PAM-CRASH  to  analyse  the  potential 
of  PAM-CRASH  to  simulate  ballistic  impacts. 

Figure  7  presents  the  result  of  a  PAM-CRASH  simulation  of  a  1.1  g  FSP  impacting  a  flat 
Kevlar  panel  at  586  m/s.  The  figure  shows  that  the  erosion  algorithm  in  PAM-CRASH 
works  properly,  resulting  in  the  FSP  creating  a  crater  in  the  panel  mesh.  However, 
Figure  7  shows  that  adjacent  layers  penetrated  each  other,  indicating  the  delamination 
interface  was  not  working  properly.  The  delamination  interface  was  based  on  slideline 
type  32  in  PAM-CRASH,  which  is  similar  to  the  tied  interface  in  VEC-DYNA  upon 
which  the  original  delamination  interface  was  based. 
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Figure  7:  PAM-CRASH  simulation  of  1.1  g  FSP  impacting 
a  Kevlar  flat  panel  at  586  m/s. 

However,  an  important  difference  between  the  PAM-CRASH  slideline  32  and  the  VEC- 
DYNA  tied  interface  is  that  slideline  32  requires  the  definition  of  a  contact  thickness. 
The  effects  of  this  contact  thickness  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  The  contact  thickness 
represents  the  distance  ahead  of  the  contacting  surface  at  which  contact  is  detected. 
Detecting  contact  ahead  of  the  contacting  surfaces  reduces  the  contact  forces  necessary  to 
remove  penetrations  when  the  contacting  surfaces  approach  each  other  at  high  velocities. 
However,  the  use  of  a  contact  thickness  for  the  delamination  interface  requires  that  the 
adjacent  layers  are  separated  by  a  distance  larger  than  the  contact  thickness  to  avoid 
initial  penetrations. 


slave  nodes 

contact  thickness 
master  segment 


Figure  8:  Contact  thickness  in  PAM-CRASH  slideline  32. 

To  accurately  represent  the  bending  behaviour  of  the  laminate,  the  adjacent  layers  should 
be  separated  as  little  as  possible.  However,  this  small  separation  results  in  a  very  small 
contact  thickness  in  the  delamination  interface.  The  contact  thickness  in  front  of  the 
contacting  surface  is  accompanied  by  a  shadow  distance  behind  the  contacting  surface, 
which  is  by  default  3  times  as  large  as  the  contact  thickness.  The  contact  algorithm  is 
only  active  when  a  node  is  positioned  between  the  contact  thickness  and  the  shadow 
distance.  A  small  contact  thickness  can  result  in  a  node  moving  from  a  position  in  front 
of  the  contact  thickness  to  a  position  behind  the  shadow  distance  within  one  time  step. 
As  a  result,  the  contact  is  not  detected  and  the  penetration  of  the  node  is  not  removed. 
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This  is  the  reason  for  the  layers  penetrating  each  other  in  Figure  7.  As  a  result,  PAM- 
CRASH  was  found  not  capable  of  accurately  simulating  ballistic  impacts  on  laminated 
composites  using  the  present  Waterloo  delamination  interface  treatment.  This  problem 
has  been  communicated  to  ESI  and  DGA  for  future  action. 


3 . 3  Simulation  of  Helmeted  Head  Impacts  in  VEC-D YNA 

Since  simulations  with  the  composite  damage  model  in  VEC-D  YNA  were  found  to  be 
capable  of  accurately  predicting  the  ballistic  impact  response  of  flat  Kevlar  panels  in  [6], 
the  model  was  applied  to  simulate  ballistic  impacts  to  a  helmeted  head.  This  section 
focuses  on  frontal  impacts  to  the  helmet  by  a  1.1  g  FSP  at  586  m/s.  The  resulting  model 
is  shown  in  Figure  9.  As  described  in  Section  2.1.2,  the  helmet  suspension  system  was 
not  modelled.  Consequently,  the  helmet  model  was  floating  freely  above  the  head. 


Figure  9:  VEC-D  YNA  model  of  the  helmeted  head  subjected  to  frontal  impact. 

Simulations  with  the  model  shown  in  Figure  9  were  not  successful  because  the  number  of 
elements  and  nodes  exceeded  VEC-DYNA’s  capacity.  To  solve  this  problem,  the 
delaminating  area  was  isolated  from  the  helmet  model  and  the  skull  was  isolated  from  the 
head  model.  The  resulting  model  containing  the  FSP,  delaminating  area,  and  skull  is 
presented  in  Figure  10.  We  will  refer  to  this  model  as  the  simplified  helmet-head  model 
from  now  on.  The  average  stand-off  between  the  actual  helmet  and  the  head  is  about  12- 
15  mm.  However,  due  to  the  curved  shape  of  the  helmet,  the  stand-off  is  larger  at  the 
front.  For  the  simplified  helmet-head  model,  the  stand-off  between  the  delaminating  area 
and  the  skull  was  about  20  mm  to  accommodate  this  larger  stand-off  at  the  front. 
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Figure  10:  VEC-DYNA  model  of  FSP,  delaminating  area,  and  skull. 

Figure  1 1  contains  a  series  of  deformed  mesh  plots  obtained  from  the  simulation  of  a 
1.1  g  FSP  frontally  impacting  the  simplified  helmet-head  model  at  586  m/s.  Figure  11a 
shows  the  initial  stage  of  the  penetration  process,  where  the  projectile  forms  a  crater  in 
the  helmet  mesh  by  deletion  of  elements  that  failed  in  either  of  the  two  penetration 
damage  modes.  The  Figure  also  shows  the  initiation  of  the  backplane.  Figure  1  lb  shows 
the  impact  of  the  delaminated  backplane  with  the  skull,  indicated  by  the  maximum 
principal  stresses  in  the  skull. 


Figure  1 1 :  Deformed  mesh  plots  obtained  from  simulation  of  a  1 . 1  g  FSP  frontally 
impacting  a  helmeted  head. 

Figure  12  presents  the  inside  of  the  skull  underneath  the  impacted  area,  indicating  that  the 
backplane  penetrated  the  skull.  This  penetration  error  was  caused  by  the  large  difference 
in  element  size  between  the  backplane  and  the  skull.  Generally,  the  difference  in  mesh 
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density  between  contacting  surfaces  should  not  be  more  than  a  factor  2-3,  which  is 
largely  exceeded  by  the  mesh  shown  in  Figure  12.  As  a  result  of  the  large  difference  in 
mesh  density,  the  contact  algorithm  in  VEC-DYNA  was  not  capable  of  preventing  the 
backplane  from  penetrating  the  skull.  Therefore,  there  clearly  is  a  need  to  refine  the  skull 
mesh. 


Other  problems  with  the  contact  algorithm  were  found  related  to  the  VEC-DYNA  contact 
search  algorithm,  which  only  allows  a  maximum  of  1000  nodes  in  each  contact  interface 
(so-called  contact  search  bucket).  The  contact  search  bucket  includes  all  nodes  within  the 
volume  defined  by  the  nodes  in  the  contact  interface.  In  the  helmet  simulation,  elements 
broke  loose  and  moved  away  from  the  crater  area.  Consequently,  the  volume  defined  by 
the  nodes  in  the  contact  interface  increased  as  nodes  moved  further  outwards.  This  can 
lead  to  more  than  the  maximum  allowable  number  of  nodes  in  the  search  bucket  of  1000, 
which  automatically  results  in  termination  of  the  simulation.  This  problem  has  been 
solved  in  the  currently  available  proprietary  version  of  LS-DYNA.  Therefore,  the 
University  of  Waterloo  Composite  Damage  Model  should  be  implemented  in  LS-DYNA 
to  enable  the  foregoing  helmeted  head  simulations  in  LS-DYNA. 

Figure  13  presents  the  pressure  distribution  in  the  skull  resulting  from  the  impact  with  the 
backplane.  The  contour  plot  indicates  a  maximum  contact  pressure  of  about  2.7  MPa  in 
the  skull. 
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Figure  13:  Contour  plot  of  pressure  distribution  in  the  skull  [MPa]. 

The  rigid  body  acceleration  of  the  skull  mesh  is  presented  in  Figure  14.  The  figure  shows 
that  the  skull  acceleration  is  zero  until  the  backplane  impacts  the  skull,  after  which  it 
undergoes  substantial  acceleration.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  intracranial 
components  were  removed  from  the  head  model  to  speed  up  the  simulation.  When  the 
intracranial  components  are  included,  the  head  will  be  substantially  heavier,  which 
reduces  the  rigid  body  acceleration.  On  the  other  hand,  Figure  12  showed  that  the  contact 
interface  between  the  helmet  interior  and  the  skull  was  not  working  properly  as  a  result  of 
large  differences  in  element  sizes.  Once  this  problem  is  solved,  a  larger  portion  of  the 
backplane  kinetic  energy  will  be  transferred  to  the  skull,  resulting  in  larger  skull 
accelerations.  The  effects  of  including  the  intracranial  contents  and  the  improved  helmet- 
skull  contact  definition  need  to  be  investigated  in  the  future. 


time  [ms] 


Figure  14:  Head  rigid  body  acceleration. 
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3 .4  Comparison  between  helmet  and  panel  simulations 

The  simulations  with  the  helmet  model  were  compared  with  previously  performed 
simulations  with  flat  panels  [1]  to  check  the  effects  of  the  helmet  curvature  on  the 
backplane  deformation.  The  results  for  impacts  with  a  1.1  g  FSP  at  586  m/s  are  presented 
in  Figure  15.  The  figure  shows  that  the  projectile  velocity  and  backplane  displacement 
for  the  helmet  and  flat  panel  simulations  are  initially  similar.  However,  the  response  of 
the  helmet  and  panel  models  deviate  around  the  point  of  maximum  backplane 
displacement.  At  this  point,  the  projectile  is  pushed  back  upwards  by  the  panel 
backplane,  whereas  in  case  of  the  helmet  the  projectile  does  not  move  and  the  backplane 
continues  to  deform.  Figure  15  also  contains  data  from  IMAX  and  VISAR  measurements 
obtained  during  an  impact  of  a  1.1  g  FSP  on  a  Kevlar  panel  at  586  m/s.  These 
measurements  provide  an  indication  of  the  accuracy  of  the  simulations.  A  more  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  panel  simulations  is  presented  in  [1].  Unfortunately, 
similar  measurements  on  helmets  are  not  available. 


Figure  15:  Comparison  between  simulations  with  flat  panel  and  helmet  impacted  by  1.1  g 
FSP  at  586  m/s. 

Figure  16  presents  deformed  mesh  plots  obtained  from  the  helmet  and  panel  simulations. 
The  deformed  meshes  were  obtained  at  the  time  of  maximum  backplane  deformation  in 
the  helmet  simulation.  The  figure  shows  that  for  the  panel  simulation,  the  projectile  does 
not  yaw.  However,  in  case  of  the  helmet  simulation,  the  projectile  gets  wedged  inside  the 
helmet.  This  explains  why  the  projectile  gets  pushed  upwards  by  the  rebounding  panel 
backplane,  whereas  the  projectile  becomes  immobile  in  the  helmet  simulation. 


Figure  16:  Deformed  mesh  plots  of  panel  and  helmet  at  time  of  maximum  backplane 
deformation  for  helmet  model. 
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4.  Conclusions 


The  composite  damage  model  was  successfully  implemented  in  PAM-CRASH. 
However,  simulations  showed  that  the  required  use  of  a  contact  thickness  in  the  slideline 
algorithm  made  PAM-CRASH  incapable  of  accurately  predicting  the  ballistic  impact 
response  of  laminated  composites. 

The  DGA  Head  Model  was  translated  to  the  VEC-DYNA  format  and  successfully  used  in 
simulations  of  ballistics  impacts  to  the  helmeted  head.  Limitations  exist  in  the  contact 
treatment  available  in  VEC-DYNA  and  it  is  desirable  to  perform  the  calculations  in  LS- 
DYNA.  Discussions  to  implement  the  Waterloo  delamination  interface  within  LS- 
DYNA  are  underway  with  LSTC. 

At  present  the  skull  model  available  for  this  work  is  too  coarse;  that  is,  the  element  size  is 
too  large  to  accurately  capture  the  local  gradients  associated  with  contact  with  the  finely 
meshed  helmet. 
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5.  Recommendations 


1 .  In  order  to  pursue  simulation  of  impacts  on  helmeted  heads  within  PAMCRASH, 
further  effort  is  required  to  modify  the  delamination  interface  within  the  present 
PAMCRASH  version  to  overcome  the  problems  outlined  in  this  report. 

2.  The  model  has  successfully  modelled  impact  of  the  helmet  on  the  skull  using  the 
DGA  head  model  VEC-DYNA.  This  model  is  based  upon  automotive  crash 
requirements  and  is  not  sufficiently  refined  near  the  impact  site  to  accurately 
capture  local  contact  conditions.  Techniques  to  automatically  refine  the  skull 
mesh  at  any  impact  site  of  interest  are  required. 

3.  The  delamination  interface  needs  to  be  implemented  within  LS-DYNA  since  the 
current  VEC-DYNA  code  used  in  this  research  suffers  from  contact  limitations 
associated  with  the  maximum  bucket  size  in  the  contact  sorting  algorithm. 
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